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done so, would either feel attracted to them|plied by the same manufacturer, from which 
or repulsed bythem. Inthe former case they |he cut sufficient for one of the dresses, believ- 
would soon put themselves on the most famil-|ing it to be in every respect the exact quality 
iar terms with them ; in the latter they would |of the other. From the delicacy of the touch 
hold themselvesaloof. It wasthesame among |of this deaf, dumb, and blind girl, the fact was 
their schoolfellows. With some, the boy es-|detected that one piece was of superior quality 
pecially, was on the most familiar terms, and/to the other.” 
could take any liberty with them, making} ‘ Persons visiting the Institution from time 
them the slaves of his will; while with others|to time, and at long intervals, were always 
he held little or no intercourse, and never|remembered and recognized. One one occa- 
voluntarily associated with them. sion, after I had ceased to reside in Manches- 
The sense of touch in these two children|ter, a longer interval than usual had occurred 
was exceedingly acute. Every person in the|in my visits. On presenting myself to Mary 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb was known| Bradley she recognized me without difficulty 
and recognized by them by the touch, and|as to person, but seemed at a loss to recollect 
though many schemes were adopted occasion-|my name and the circumstances under which 
ally to puzzle them, yet they always discov-|I used formerly to see her from time to time. 
ered it and named the right person. On one|On my name being signed to her, she at once 
occasion the late Bishop of Manchester, Dr.|}seemed to recall all the facts of previous ac- 
Prince Lee, having brought some friends to|/quaintance. Of Joseph Hague I had not seen 
visit the Institution, wished to test the boy’s}or known so much, personaily, as of his pre- 
ability to find any one of his companions who |decessor in my regards. 
might be named. He did so withouta single} Having acquired a tolerable facility in 
failure, though they were all mixed together, | basket-making, and becoming impatient under 
and not in their usual places in the school.|the restraints of the Institution, Hague be- 
The boys were then made to exchangeclothes,|came desirous of leaving. Both his parents 
and one of them presented himself to be|were living, and could understand him and 
named. Hague at once named the boy who|converse with him ; it was therefore thought 
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For “The friend.” 
Mary Bradley and Joseph Hague, 
(Concluded from page 68.) 

“During the progress of these children in 
their instruction, many points peculiar to 
themselves and to their condition could not 
fail to manifest themselves. One peculiarity, 
which is perhaps more striking than any 
other, was the appearance of a perception 
which seemed like a new sense. ‘The quick- 
ness Of apprehension and understanding of 
what was passing around them seemed so 
complete and so accurate, that it was impos- 
sible to conceive bow the mind grasped the 
information unless such was the case. The 
boy was of rather a mischievous disposition, 
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and was fond of amasing himself by teasing| belonged to the clothes. On being told that|advisable that he should quit the school and 
8; and annoying bis companion ; butitisasingu-|he was wrong, he proceeded to manipulate|the surveillance of his worthy and kind teach- 
50. lar fact that the moment A. Patterson entered |the hands and features, and without hesita-|er, A. Patterson, who had providentially been 
in- the room he became conscious of the fact, and/tion gave the right name. After failing in|enabled to do so much for him; and be placed 
- instantly ceased his amusement. No doubt|the first instance his suspicions were awak-|underthesupervision of his father and mother. 
he had become accustomed to the vibration|ened, and he could not be deceived a second|It has been understood that he aided very 
caused by the opening and shutting of the|time. materially in supporting himself for a con- 
.80- door, and by the step of his teacher, for he} One would imagine that persons so shutjsiderable period, but misfortune overtook the 
be could distinguish the latter from that of every |out from the influences that are apt to excite |family, and as he could not, in his helpless 
ng, one else; and would frequently stop A. P. in|and stimulate vanity in dress, would be quite|condition, do anything except under the con- 
= the room to ask a question. In addition to|free from any weakness of this kind; but it|trol of others, he had to take refuge in the 
this, however, both these children would re-|is not so. It would seem that the desire to| workhouse of the Union of the district in 
J. ceive impressions when the sense of feeling|appear attractive is one of Nature's gifts, dis-|which he resided. A. Patterson hears from 
could not be acted upon, and they would|tributed with a liberal hand through all the|him occasionally, and is informed that he has 
be aware of facts which could not reach the|human family, and perhaps only found want-|raised up many kind friends around him, who 
lay mind by any of the known senses. For in-|ing where the mind is debased and brutalized |help to alleviate the privation under which 
stance, they would sit together and hold long|by tbe indulgence of the worst practices, and |he labors. 
S conversations upon each other’s fingers, and/jof habits which deprive mankind of all self-| Mary Bradley, without a relative known 
oad while doing so A. Patterson would approach | respect. to any one connected with the Institution, 
LEN, them with the greatest caution,andin aman-| Mary Bradley was quite a connoisseur in|remained in it and regarded it as her perma- 
ner which could produce no vibration, either|dress, and was fond of feeling the dresses andjnent home. Indeed, she was generally con- 
: from his step or the movement of his body,|trimmings of those within her reach, and|sidered as an indispensable part of it! Her 
ae yet they became immediately conscious ofhis|giving her opinion. On one occasion two}conscious life had been, as it were, awakened 
aaa presence, ceased their conversation, and one !ladies, dressed in every respect alike, both as|within its walls and developed in its school 
would inform the other that A. Patterson was|to pattern and material, came under her mani-|room. She scarcely knew of any world be- 
ry be behind them. This occurred over and over|pulation. She said, or rather signed, that|yond—at least, not in this life. During the 
rd of again in order to test their intelligence ; every|they were very nice, but that one dress was|last seven or eight years of her earthly exist- 
precaution and means being taken to ap-|much better than the other. The ladies said|ence she suffered much from abscesses, which 
— proach without their knowledge, but always|she was mistaken, as they were exactly alike, |formed in various parts of her body. As soon 
a with the same results. It was quite impossi-|being made of the same material, cut from the|as one healed up others appeared, so that 
rs an ble to detect by what mode they discovered|same piece of fabric. She, however, insisted|during the period above-named she was never 
was the fact of the presence of their instructor ;|that they were not alike, and that one dress|free from them. Everything which medical 
essed all that could be ascertained was that they|was much better than the other. No differ-|treatment could do for her was done. She 
os did discover it at once. ence could be detected by any one else; but|was sent to the Isle of Man for the benefit of 
—_— As a further illustration of mental pecu-|Mary Bradley was found to be right. From|the sea-air, and resided there for a few weeks. 
[SAAC liarity it may be stated that they bad an|subsequent inquiry it was discovered that the She was also taken to Southport, but the dis- 
er, fe instinctive perception of character. When’ person from whom the material was bought|ease was evidently constitutional, and too 
thy 






strangers approached them they at once put|had not sufficient of the one piece for two ney rooted to be eradicated. Her life was 
out their hands to touch them, and having|dresses, and had opened another piece sup-|prolonged and her sufferings alleviated by the 
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treatment and care she received, and by the 
use of stimulants of all kinds. She was for 
several years little more than a living skele- 
ton, going about slowly from place to place 
in the house. Yet in the midst of all this 
suffering and privation she preserved a very 
agreeable spirit. She wished sometimes that 
it would please God to take her; but beyond 
that there was not a murmur. She felt much 
satisfaction in reading the Gospels, which she 
possessed, as already mentioned, in the form 
printed for use of the blind ; and spent much 
of her time in doing so. By this there can 
be no doubt her belief in a future life was 
much strengthened, and her troubles soothed 
by the exercise. The day before her death, 
which took place in June, 1866, when it is 
supposed she was about twenty-six or twenty- 
seven years old, she called together Mrs. Pat- 
terson, Miss Whitaker, the Matron of the 
Institution, and one or two others, and calmly 
and formally declared how she wished her 
small possessions to be disposed of to the per- 
sons who had more immediately ministered 
to her wants during her illness.” 


For “The Friend” 
Self-Denial. 

“If any man will be my disciple, let him 
deny himself, take up his cross daily and fol- 
low me,” was a requirement prescribed by the 
Author of our religion ; and, although genera- 
tions of men have lived and passed away since 
this doctrine was publicly taught, it has lost 
none of its force ; but is as binding now, and 
as necessary to be observed, as when first 
uttered by the lip of Truth. 

Man is by nature selfish; and unless he is 


changed from a state of nature to a state of 


grace, can know little or nothing of a qualifi- 
cation for a higher life; or of an humble walk 
with One, who, while personally upon earth, 
was harmless, undefiled, and separate from 
sinners. This doctrine strikes at the root of 
all that is selfish in man, it humbles the crea- 
ture by bringing the will into subjection to a 
power greater than itself—in other words, it 
reduces self and all self sufficiency, and gives 
us to feel that we are “poor and miserable 
and naked, and have nothing, and need all 
things.” 

The apostle Paul appears to have carried 
it into practice, who said, “I protest by the 
rejoicings I have in Christ Jesus, J die daily ;” 
but the young man who came running to our 
Saviour to enquire the way to eternal life, 
was unequal to it; who, we are told, ‘‘ went 
away sorrowful,” because it was made the in- 
dispensable condition to the possession of such 
an inheritance. 

Something similar to this had been enun- 
ciated long before our Saviour’s appearance 
among men; but, never until then so consis- 
tently, or so supported by example: a prin- 
ciple for which * Socrates had died and Plato 
suffered ;’ and which to the Jew in after time 
became a stumbling block, as it had previously 
been to the polished Greek, foolishness. The 
Patriarch learned it in the severe school of 
adversity ; but our first parents amid the love- 
liness of Eden, failed in its observance when 
they partook of the forbidden fruit. 

The votaries of pleasure at the court of 
Augustus Cesar, may have had their atten- 
tion arrested by the significant utterance of 
Horace: “The more a man denies himself 
here, the more he will receive hereafter,” 
which is indeed remarkable language for a 


heathen poet ; but another sentiment from the 
same source, “Illic omne malum vino can- 
tuque levato” [Alleviate every trial by wine 
and by song], must have shadowed, somewhat, 
the sincerity of such teaching. 

Our early Friends, by their daily lives and 
conversation among men, evidenced the feasi- 
bility of carrying such principles into practice; 
and although there were inducements held 
forth to allure them from the path of self- 
denial, they appear to have turned their backs 
on such presentations with true christian 
heroism,—choosing rather to suffer than en- 


joy the pleasures of sin for a season. 


Would that all the members of our Society 
at this day, were as faithful to their convic- 
tions! we should not then sorrowfully see, as 
we now do on the part of some, such a dispo- 
sition to compromise those testimonies which 
our early Friends were so willing to suffer for. 
In the language of an English nobleman, 
“After having convinced the world of the 
correctness of our Christian principles, we 
begin to abandon them ourselves.” “The 
world has been too much with us,” its maxims, 
spirit and friendships; and while professing 
to be the followers of a crucified Lord, we 


know little or nothing of this renunciation of 


self, so necessary in order to become a disci- 
dle of him who was “ meek and low of heart.” 
Tt remains a question whether our Society, 
as a body, will ever again be distinguished 
by an adherence to this principle of self: 
denial, without which there can be noreligion, 
and no fellowship with Christ; for all who 
would be thus privileged, must be fully given 
up to practise the requirements of those pre- 
cepts of our Lord, uttered nearly two thou- 
sand years ago: “If any man will be my dis- 
ciple, let him deny himself, take up his cross 
daily and follow me.” J. E.R. 


New Jersey, 10th mo. 1875. 


For “The Friend.” 
Nponges. 

The following description of these curious 
productions of nature, is taken from “The 
Conquest of the Sea,” by Henry Siebe: 

“The sponges of commerce are procured 
chiefly from the Mediterranean and the Ba- 
hama Islands, by diving, a profession to which 
persons are trained from childhood in the 
Greek Islands. 

The number of men employed in the Otto- 
man sponge fishing is little short of 5000, 
forming the crews of about 600 boats. These 
boats find their chief employment on the 
coasts of Candia, Barbary and Syria. The 
sponge is obtained by diving, the diver taking 
down with him a flat piece of stone of a trian- 
gular shape, with a hole drilled through one 
of its corners ; to this a cord from the boat is 
attached, and the diver makes it serve to 
guide him to particular spots. When he 
reaches the growing sponges, he tears them 
off the rocks and places them under his arms ; 
he then pulls at the rope, which gives the sig- 
nal to his companions in the boat to haul him 
up. 
The sponges present one of the most inte- 
resting features of nature’s marvellous opera- 
tions. The structure and functions of the 
various members of the family, have puzzled 
the naturalists of by-gone ages as to whether 
they should be classified as animals or vege- 
tables; and even at the present day they are 
by no means unanimous on this point. The 


great majority, however, agree in placing 
them in the animal kingdom. 

And yet, although so admitted, they pre- 
sent many particulars which would appear, 
at first sight, to exclude them. It is easy 
enough to distinguish an elephant from an 
oak, or a bee from «a honeysuckle, but when 
we descend to the lowest forms of animal ex- 
istence, their analogy with some of the lower 
forms of vegetable life is so striking, that it 
is, in some cases, difficult to say to which 
kingdom they really belong. 

By what reliable standard can we distin- 
guish an animal from a vegetable? The sen- 
tentious definitions of the three great king- 
doms of nature by Linnzeus seems to be very 
clear and distinct: ‘Stones grow ; vegetables 
grow and live; animals grow, live and feel.’ 
In this definition, feeling is set forth as the 
prime characteristic by which to distinguish 
animals from every other production of na- 
ture. 

Now, in the case of the sponge, not the least 
indication of feeling has ever been manifested. 
Tearing or stabbing, however roughly, excites 
no movement or contraction which might 
indicate a sense of pain. They have been 
pinched with forceps, lacerated in all direc- 
tions, bored with hot irons, and sprinkled 
with the most intensely corrosive acids, with- 
out causing the least shrinking, or exhibiting 
the remotest appearance of sensibility. 

On the other hand, we have some plants 
which do appear to possess feeling. The sen- 
sitive plant, for example, droops its leaves on 
the slightest touch. 

Voluntary motion is generally considered 
to be an exclusively animal function ; yet the 
sponge seems absolutely incapable of move- 
ment, and the most persevering microscopic 
scrutiny has failed to detect its existence. 

The best definition of a vegetable as dis- 
tinguished from an animal which has yet been 
given, is that wherein it is described as fixed 
in the soil by roots, or immersed perpetually 
in the fluid from which it derives its nourish- 
ment ; whereas, the animal, being generally, 
in a greater or less degree, capable of chang- 
ing its position, is provided with an internal 
receptacle for fuod, from which, after under- 
going the process of digestion, the nutritious 
matter is taken up. But in the case of the 
sponge, no such reservoir is found, and in its 
place we find only anastomosing canals, which 
permeate the whole body, and convey the 
water amid which it lives to all parts of the 
porous mass. 

But the most noticeable point in the struc- 
ture of the sponge, by which it may be dis- 
tinguished from any vegetable, is to be found 
in the fact that vegetables contain little or no 
nitrogen in their composition, while in ani- 
mals this element exists in considerable abund- 
ance, causing their tissues, when burned, to 
give out a peculiar odor, resembling that of 
burnt horn; in this particular, sponges differ 
very materially from vegetable matter. 

The common sponge of commerce is, as we 
all know, made up of horny elastic fibres of 
great delicacy, united with each other in every 
possible direction, so as to form innumerable 
canals, which traverse every portion of its 
substance. To this structure the sponge owes 
its useful properties, the elasticity of its fibres, 
causing them, after compression, to return to 
their former state, and leaving the canals 
which they form open, to suck up surround- 
ing fluids by capillary attraction. 
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This dried form of the sponge is, however, |about at pleasure, and enjoy, during a brief ;time, took it up and retired to the dancers, 


only the skeleton of the living animal ; in its|period, powers of locomotion, of which they 


original state, before it was withdrawn from 
its native element, every filament of its sub- 
stance was coated over with a thin film of 
glairy semi-fluid matter, composed of aggre- 
gated transparent globules, which forming 
the vital part of the sponge, secreted as it ex- 
tended itself, the horny fibres which are em- 
bedded in it. 

On placing a living sponge of small size in 
a shallow glass trough filled with sea-water, 
and watching its motions attentively, the fol- 
lowing phenomena may be observed. The 
entire surface is seen to be perforated by in- 
numerable pores and apertures, some exceed- 
ingly minute, opening on every part of its 
periphery, whilst others, of larger dimensions 
are placed at intervals, and generally upon 
prominent portions of the sponge. Through 
the smaller orifices the surrounding water is 
continually sucked into the interior of the 
spongy mass, and it as constantly flows out 
in continuous streams through the larger 
openings. This continual influx and efflux of 
the surrounding fluid, is produced by some 
agency not yet discovered, as no contraction 
of the walls of the canals or other cause to 
which the movement might be referred, has 
ever been detected. It seems certain, how- 
ever, that it is from the currents thus con- 
tinually permeating every part of its sub- 
stance, that the structure is nourished. 

From this description of the simple organi- 
zation of a sponge, it will be apparent that all 
parts of the mass are similarly constructed ; 
a necessary consequence of which is that each 
part is able to carry on, independently of the 
rest, those functions indispensable to exist- 
ence. So that, if a sponge be mechanically 
divided into several pieces, every portion be. 
comes a distinct and perfect animal. 

The reproduction of sponges is, however, 
effected in quite another manner, and forms, 
perhaps, the most interesting part of their 
history. At certain seasons of the year, if a 
living sponge be cut to pieces, the channels 
in the interior are found to have their walls 
studded with yellowish gelatinous granules, 
developed in the living film or membrane 
which lines these tubular passages. These 
granules are the germs or gemmules from 
which a future race of sponges will spring. 
As they increase in size, they are found to 
project more and more into the canals which 
ramify through the sponge, and to be provid- 
ed with an apparatus composed of innumer- 
able vibratile hairs or cilia, of inconceivable 
minuteness, yet individually capable of exer- 
cising rapid movements, which produce cur- 
rents in the surrounding water. As soon as 
the granule is sufficiently mature, it becomes 
detached from the tube in which it was form 
ed, and being carried along by the stream 
which is continually flowing outwards, it 
escapes into the water around. 

Instead, however, of falling to the bottom 
as so apparently helpless a particle of jelly 
might be expected to do, the ceaseless vibra- 
tions of the cilia upon its surface propel it 
rapidly along, until, being removed to a con- 
siderable distance from the parent sponge, it 
attaches itself to a proper object, and then, 
losing the locomotive cilia which it at first 
possessed, it becomes fixed and immovable, 
and begins to develop the skeleton peculiar 
to its species. Thus, the germs of a sponge 


can, by means of their cilia, row themselves 


are deprived as soon as they assume the per- 
manent phase of their existence.” 





For “The Friend.” 
Life among the Indians: being extracts from the Journal 
of Thomas (. Battey. 
(Continued from page 66.) 

6th mo. 21st.—At one of the dances to-day, 
all but one retired behind the screen, who 
continued to dance by himself for along time. 
Various presents were brought forward and 
laid upon the ground, which he took up and 
hung with the medicine. After a long time 
the other dancers reappeared, and he retired, 
these continued their exercises until driven 
off as before. The last dance differed from 
the preceding in this, that the last man se- 
lected and separated from the others by the 
medicine chief, to be driven off, though be ran 
from him did not appear terrified, and would 
not fall down, but retired with the medicine 
chief behind the screen. 

At one of the dances to-day, five human 
scalps were exhibited, one attached to each 
of the right wrists of two men, and one to 
each wrist of another, besides the one worn 
by the medicine chief fastened to his back 
hair: two of these scalps were from the heads 
of Indians. They had all been tanned, and 
evidently belonged with the medicine fixtures. 

The whole ceremony closed about 4 o’clock 
p.M. The medicine was packed up by the 
medicine chief, and the several articles which 
had been hung about it—medicated I suppose 
—or, in other words, sanctified by proximity 
to the idol during the ceremonies, and conse- 
quently having power to protect the posses- 
sors from evil, were restored to the proper 
owners. 
their backs, formed a procession and marched 
to the music of the drums, around and out of 
the medicine house, whence every one took 
the direction of his or her own lodge, and the 
dance ended. 

There was no time during the dance but 
what women were present at the medicine 
house participating in the masic, but not in 
the dance. The same individuals appeared 
in every dance from the beginning to the end. 
Though they were not permitted to taste food 
or drink, from the time of the commencement 
of the dance until after its conclusion, they 
were allowed to smoke from time to time, 
which was done with great solemnity and 
ceremony. The pipe was filled, brought for- 
ward and laid upon the ground, the person 
carefully turning the stem toward the fire, 
and bedding it in the sand so that the bowl 
should remain in an upright position, arose 
and stood with his back toward it. It was 
then approached by one of the musicians, who 
in a squatting position, raised his hand rever- 
ently toward the sun, the medicine, the top 
of the central post or buffalo, then passing 
his hands slowly over the pipe, took it up with 
his left hand, and taking a pinch from the 
bowl with the thumb and forefinger of the 
right hand, held the latter to the sun, the 
medicine, the top of: the central post, then 
the bottom, and finally covered it up in the 
ground. He then proceeded to light the pipe, 
blowing a whiff of smoke toward the several 
objects of adoration, and placed it carefully 
where he found, in reversed order, that is 
with the stem from the fire. The person who 
brought it, and had stood waiting for it all this 
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who, wrapped in buffalo robes, were waiting 
in a squatting position to receive it. The 
sand where the pipe had lain was carefully 
smoothed by the hand, so that all marks of 
it were wholly obliterated. 

I have but faintly described what I saw and 
heard of this pagan rite, neither did I see all, 
being present but a very small portion of the 
time, but I saw enough to cause my heart to 
swell with deep and conflicting emotions, in 
beholding the depth of heathen superstition 
into which this people have fallen. Forget- 
ting the true and living God, they have sub- 
stituted for him a mass of fantastic objects 
before which their wild orgies are solemnly 
and devoutly performed. At the same time 
a feeling of thankfulness pervaded my mind 
to the great Disposer of all things and events, 
that in his mercy He saw fit to cast my lot 
in a land where the blessed light of the gos- 
pel of truth shines, with a hope that the day 
may not be far distant when the darkness 
now enshrouding this portion of our country 
may be dispelled by the beams of the ever- 
lasting Sun of Righteousness, the great Foun- 
tain of light and life, and the Dispenser of 
every blessing. May the day hasten, saith 
my soul. 

Although probably there have not been less 
than three thousand Indians of all ages and 
of different tribes congregated here since 
being encamped at this place, and I wasaround 
among them most of the time by day, I saw 
not a single instance of disagreement. On 
the contrary, every thing moved off harmoni- 
ously and quietly, and the tribes dispersed 
apparently with friendly feelings. 

After the close of the medicine dance I con- 
tinued in the Kiowa camp some three weeks, 


They packed them, took them — \during which time the men were busy in kill- 


ing buffalo, and the women in curing the meat, 

ey preparing their skins for making lodges. 
| Being determined that none of their thought- 
less young men should go raiding in Texas, 
and thereby bring trouble upon the tribe, the 
Kiowas, immediately after the whole tribe 
got together on Pecon Creek, organized a 
military system under the control of the war- 
chiefs, which was put immediately into opera- 
tion. By this a strong — of their soldiers 
were continually watching day and night, 
while in camp, to prevent any such enterprise 
from being undertaken. In moving from 
place to place the soldiers marched on each 
side of the main body, while a front guard 
went before and a rear-guard behind, and so 
prevented any from straggling away. 

Their buffalo hunts were conducted with 
the same military order, the soldiers going 
out first and surrounding a tract of country 
in which were a large herd of buffaloes, and 
no one might chase a buffalo past the guard 
ring, on pain of having his horse shot by the 
soldiers. Within the ring, hundreds of men 
on horseback were chasing and shooting those 
huge creatures, with revolvers or bows and 
arrows, until each had killed as many as his 
female attendants could skin and take care 
of, when the day’s sport ended. 

Not so the work of the women. When her 
lord has killed a buffalo the woman’s work 
begins. She has to skin it, to secure the meat, 
and to pack all upon ponies or mules and 
carry to the camp, where the meat must be 
cut into thin strips or sheets and put to dry. 
Afterwards the preparation of the robes for 
lodges occupies her time. This work is usu- 
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ally done in the cool of the morning, and re- 
quires abundantly more labor than the pre- 
paration of robes from the winter skins. They 
are first staked out on a smooth spot of ground 
and water poured upon them, when they are 
ready for fleshing. ‘This consists in the re- 
moval of all the flesh by an instrument made 
of a straight bar of iron about a foot in length, 
flattened at one end and filed to an edge. This 


being grasped in the hand, a succession of 


quick blows given. the work slowly proceeds. 
The skin is then dried, after which the hair 
is removed in a dry state, and the skin re- 
duced to the proper thickness by dressing 
down on the hair side. This is done with an 
instrument made by firmly tying a flat piece 
of steel, filed to a bevel edge at one end, and 


with the corners rounded, to a large prong of 


a deer’s horn. This is so trimmed in connec 
tion with the body of the horn as to form an 
elbow, and used a little as a carpenter uses 
his adze. 

The brains of the animal, having been pro 
perly taken care of for the purpose, are now 
soaked and squeezed by the hand until re 


duced to a paste, and applied to both sides of 


the skin, which is afterward worked and rub 
bed until it is pliable. It takes from twelve 
to cighteen skins for a lodge. 

Becoming sick about three weeks after the 
medicine dance, I went in to the agency, where 
I remained in a feeble state for some time, 
occasionally visiting camp as my strength 
permitted. 

On one occasion I went with the agent to 
visit the cornfield of Asa Foyett, a Comanche 
chief, also to select a location for his house 
and village, after which the chieftain took us 
to see a place on Medicine Creek, where there 
was “‘heap of medicine, black,” which proved 
to be a spring of crade petroleum, unmixed 
with any foreign substance. Patches of oil 
were floating upon the water, while petroleum 
was oozing from a small hole in the ground, 
and was about the consistency of molasses 
Were this spring in Ohio or Pennsylvania, it 
would be a fortune. There are other places 
in the vicinity where petroleum is found, I 
know of two at least, within ten or twelve 
miles of Ft. Sill, but there being no means of 
cheap transportation, itis valueless at present, 


except as an application to the sore backs of 


mules and ponies. 

There are undoubtedly many minerals exist- 
ing among the mountains, as well as upon the 
plains, which will in time prove valuable. 
Salt exists in immense quantities on what are 
called the salt plains in the western and north- 


western parts of the territory, in the form of 


common barrel salt, being formed by the 
evaporation of salt waterarising from beneath. 


It is as pure if not more so than the salt of 


commerce. Farther south, on the Salt Fork 
of the Red River, it exists in solid rocks in 
immense quantities, and easy of access. 


(To be continued) 


Selected. 
Benjamin White, from America, came into 
our meeting (the Yearly Meeting of women 
Friends in London, 1810,) accompanied by 
Joseph Gurney Bevan. He exhorted us to 
be humble; and with much tenderness, he 
particularly entreated mothers to be more 
areful to adorn the minds of their young 
children with meekness, humility and virtue, 
than to put upon them any outward adorn- 
ing.—From Memoirs of Mary Capper. 
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Selected. 
WHY HE TAKES THEM. 

[Among shepherds it is customary, when a flock will 
not cross a river, to carry one of the lambs to the oppo- 
site side, when, attracted by its bleating, the mother 
will at once cross, followed by the whole flock.] 


The flock stood waiting by the rapid river, 
And would not cross, 

Although the shepherd kindly called them thither, 
And banks of moss 

And fields of green, and verdant hills surrounded 
The further shore; 

The danger all their narrow vision bounded 
Of crossing o’er. 


He stretched his kindly arms, and gently called them,— 
hey would not teed ; . 

The deep, broad river’s rapid stream appalled them, 
Though pleasant mead 

And mountain fair beyond the darkling river, 
Rose to their view, 

And in the distance, bright, unfading ever, 
Were pastures new. 


The shepherd took a lamb, and safely bore it 
Within his arms, 
To where the pastures brightly gleamed before it, 
And all alarms 
Were hushed. The mother heard its voice of pleading, 
And crossing o’er, 
The flock behind her followed in her leading, 
Unto the shore. 


O, stricken hearts, all torn with grief and bleeding, 
A Saviour’s voice 
Ye would not hear, nor follow in His leading 
Of your own choice. 
And so He takes your lambs into His keeping, 
That eyes all dim 
And dark with sorrow’s clouds, and sad with weeping, 
May look to Him, 
And see beyond the darkly rolling river 
Those gone before, 
And to the fields with verdure green forever 
Cross safely o’er. 
—Christian at Work. 


Selected. 
SATISFIED. 
Not here! Not here! not where the sparkling waters 
Fade into mocking sounds as we draw near ; 
Where in the wilderness each footstep falters ; 
I shall be satisfied—but O, not here! 


-| Not here, where all our dreams of bliss deceive us, 


Where the worn spirit never gains its goal ; 
Where, haunted ever by the thoughts that grieve us, 
Across us floods of bitter memory roll. 
There is a land where every pulse is thrilling 
With rapture earth’s sojourners may not know ; 
Where heaven’s repose the weary heart is stilling, 
And peacefully life’s time-crossed currents flow. 
Far out of sight, while mortal robes enfold us, 
Lies the fair country where our hearts abide : 
And of its bliss is naught more wondrous told us 
Than these few words, “I shall be satisfied.” 


What! truly satisfied! The spirit’s yearning 
For sweet companionship with kindred minds, 

The silent love that here meets no returning, 
The inspiration which no language finds— 


Shall they be satisfied? The soul’s vague longing— 
The aching void which nothing earthly fills? 

O, what desires upon my soul are thronging 
As I look upward to the heavenly hills! 


Thither my weak and weary steps are tending: 
Saviour and Lord, with thy frail child abide ! 
Guide —_ — home, where, all my wanderings 


I jon: shall see thee and “ be satisfied.” 

Delusive Spirit. —There is a spirit that is 
gone forth into the camp, that is splendidly 
delusive. It delights in’ good words, and feeds 
upon them ; it cries out, “ Help, help!” but 
m9 to the servant, not to the Master. 

his spirit leads into notions ; it snuffs up the 
wind, and lives in commotions itself raises ; 
all that are led by it are superficial and know 
nothing, and must lie down in sorrow.—S. 
Fothergill. 


For “The Friend.” 
Spring and Autumn. 

“See with what glory comes and goes the year.” 

After the sleep of the long cold winter, how 
it rejoices the lover of nature to feel the warm 
glow of Spring as the lengthening of the days 
gives power to the sun’s rays, shed more and 
more directly on the earth’s surface ; and with 
what interest does he watch the beautifal 
green of the meadow, or the deeper shade of 
the wheat field, coming into view as the snow 
yields to the genial glow and uncovers these 
first glimpses of reviving life. I know no 
more attractive sight than the vivid contrast 
between a landscape clothed with snow, and 
the deep emerald green of a partially uncover- 
ed field of wheat, where, on a southern ex- 
posure a few warm days have laid bare some 
more thinly covered portion, enabling us to 
realize that the seeming death of vegetation 
is not a reality, but that life keeps its hold, 
awaiting its time for a full development. 

These are but the first buddings, as it were, 
of spring. A few short weeks—how short 
they seem!—and the snow is gone: mild 
breezes supplant the chill airs of winter; one 
feathered songster after another announces 
his arrival, and either establishes his summer 
residence with us, or with a few days of joy- 
ous song wakens us to an abiding sense of the 
good dayscoming and departs to more favorite 
haunts, making room for our summer denizens 
to establish themselves in their old familiar 
homes for the season. 

Then comes the time of flowers: already 
bas a hardy plant or two ventured to appear, 
almost pushing aside the last of the snow- 
drifts to assert their vitality. Who, that can, 
has not sought, with eager step and glancing 
eye, the southern side of a woodland slope to 
find the first of these spring beauties? What 
a joyous day is it for our little ones when 
they can bring home to mother the first 
plucked floweret, be it ever so diminutive! 
What pleasurable expectations do our “ chil- 
dren of a larger growth” venture on to gain 
the Trailing Arbutus, or other coveted first 
blossoms of the season. Even staid men and 
women, out of whose limbs there has departed 
some of the elasticity of youth, cannot repress 
the pleasurable excitement, but glowing with 
unwonted activity, join their youthful friends 
in the search after the first spring flowers. 

What a wealth of beauty do the first few 
weeks of spring pour out upon us. Bud after 
bud swells on tree and bush, day by day show- 
ing us the bursting into leaf of shrub, bush 
and tree, till the plants, so lately standing i in 
the nakedness of winter, are clothed with 
richest covering of green, nature’s best and 
most favorite color. The dweller under the 
tropical sun knows nothing of the joy-giving 
excitement of this opening of nature in all her 
grandeur, realized by the denizen of more 
tavored climes. 

Soon summer, with its untold wealth, is 
upon us. 

Yesterday a ride of a few miles over our 
hills brought me in contact with autumn,.in 
all its gorgeous first tints of beauty. What 
a ride it was! My companion, a dear lover 
of nature, in whom the inroads of age had in 
no wise dimmed the enjoyment of such scenes, 
vied with me in detecting views, each more 
beauteous than the last. The journey seemed 
to both of us like passing through a well- 
stocked garden, so attractive were nature’s 
ever varying vistas. The intense red of the 
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sumac—the dark maroon of the dog-wood— 
the red or yellow of the map!es, according 
to their different species,—and many many 
others intermingled and contrasted strongly 
with the deep green of some of the oaks and 
other deciduous trees, not yet yielding to the 
changing influence, so soon to make them 
objects of beauty, ere stripping them prepara- 
tory to that quiet rest that winter gives to 
all vegetation. It may be that the present 
moment paints such scenes of beauty with 
the brightest coloring, but I thought yester- 
day’s ride one of the most enjoyable ones | 
have had in some years; and yet memory re- 
tains vivid recollections of scenes like these 
in distant times and places. 

The reflection was ever present that these 
bright dressings of nature were indicative of 
decay, but the remembrance that a few months 
would witness a revivification kept me from 
the feeling of sadness some have claimed as 
pertaining to the fading out of autumn life. 

Circumstances connected with this visit 
forcibly impressed upon my mind that the 
aged Christian may, like inanimate nature, 
put on his most attractive garb while casting 
off the clothing of mortality, to enter into 
eternal re-t. 

If the first early promises—the buddings as 
it were of Christian life—have opened out 
into the beauteous adornings of the christian 
virtues, bearing and ripening the fruits of a 
holy life: making other men partakers of 
these fruits: as age advances standing firm 
in our first love to Christ—surely we may con- 
fidently look for the decay of the outer man 
to be marked by the brightest display of the 
virtues pertaining to the well-grounded hope 
of the Christian. The joy, the peace, the 
humble graces, and the quiet assurance of 
such an one that nothing shall be able to sepa 
rate his soul from the love of God in Christ 
Jesus, is an adorning all can earnestly covet 
may be their dying garb. 

Reader—in that day when the sere and 
yellow leaf of approaching disolution warns 
thee of the putting aside the garment of the 
flesh, mayest thou realize that thou hast been 
planted in the garden of the Lord—hast bud- 
ded, blossomed and borne fruit under his 
fostering care, and have a well-grounded hope 
that thou wilt be gathered as a shock of corn 
fully ripe into His garner. W. 

Tenth mo. 13th, 1875. 


Mississippi Improvements—Captain Ead’s Explanation 
of the Jetties. 

The Board of Engineers charged with the 

examination of Captain Ead’s plans for the 
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diffusion of the river being the cause, the 
remedy lies in contracting the stream or in 
preventing the diffusion. A glance at the 
map of the Southwest Pass reveals the nar- 
row and uniform width of the pass until it is 
within 74 miles of the bar, which is three 
miles beyond the Land’s End. In this 74 
miles the river is building up and extending 
its own banks into the sea at the rate of eight 
inches per day. Its jetties are completed by 
its own forces, and Captain Eads thinks they 
will probably never change their location, al- 
though every time the stream overflows there, 
fresh deposits will raise them still higher. 
He points, therefore, to the fact that the 
river itself is continually employing the jetty 
system, and that nature makes parallel not 
converging jetties. At 74 miles above the bar 
of the Southwest Pass the natural jetties are 
finished, and narrowed to their normal width 
of 1250 feet, and there the Pass is sixty feet 
deep in consequence. Captain Eads thinks 
that the bar was once unquestionably where 
this depth of 60 fect now exists. From this 
point the river gradually widens out to the 
sea, and the current gradually diminishes 
from 4} feet to about 3 feet per second at the 
bar, and to zero some 20 miles beyond in the 
Gulf. Since man has known the Mississippi, 
this distance between the bar and the narrow 
banks of the Pass above has been the same, 
74 miles. For 11 miles above, the Pass pre- 
sents the same narrowness and depth. ‘he 
bar, says Captain Eads, bas marshalled the 
way through ages past to the Gulf, and the 
natural jetties have been built up at exactly 
the same rate of speed and have constantly 
kept the bar 7} miles in advance. As the 
natural jetties advance the bar is slowly 
eroded away. 

Now, says Captain Eads, suppose ‘that by 
artificial means these natural jetties could be 
suddenly extended 74 miles out to the bar. 
The volume of water would be almost if not 
exactly the same, and so would be the cur- 
rent. Instead of passing over the bar as it 
now does at three feet per second, it would 
pass out between these artificial jetties at the 
rate of over four feet per second. The ques- 
tion is, could the bar re-form again afterward 
nearer than 74 miles from the end of these 
artificial jetties? Suppose there was no lit- 
toral current or Gulf Stream to carry away the 
sediment, the bar would certainly form again, 
but at the rate it has been going out for the 
last 40 years, it would take the river 65,000 
days or 178 years to extend its jetties from 
the place where they are finished out to the 
present crest of the bar. If man, therefore, 


improvement of the mouth of the Mississippi} should do in three or four years what will re- 
river, has published a report approving the| quire the river 178 years to do, it will be 
plans, and recommending certain lines for the} after the lapse of centuries when the bar can 


works, &c. The New York Tribune, of a re- 
cent date, gives the following clear account of 
what is to be done: Captain Eads, who has 
since June last been engaged on the work 
which the engineers have)just approved, states 
that jetties are simply dykes or levees under 
water, and are intended to act as banks to the 
river, to prevent its expanding and diffusing 
itself as it enters thesea. Itis a notable fact, 
he says, that where the banks of a‘ river ex- 
tend boldly out into the sea, no bar is formed 
at the entrance. It is where the banks are 
absent, as in the case in delta-forming rivers, 
that the bar isan invariable feature. ‘he bar 
results from the diffusion of the stream, as it 
spreads out fan-like, in entering the sea. The 


reappear, because it must be located at least 
seven miles beyond the artificial jetties. This 
argument was made as to the Southwest Pass, 
but applies with equal force to the South Pass, 
where he is building the jetties. 

Captain Eads further states that the per- 
manence of these jetties will depend mainly 
on the skill and experience of the engineers. 
The river itself is daily showing that it is 
able to construct jetties of sedimentary mat- 
ter which it transports, which are imperish- 
able and constantly increasing in strength. 
On its banks are found millions of young wil- 
lows and poplars, these properly formed into 
fascines and securely interwoven in large mas- 
ses, and sunk with stone in the line ofthe pro- 
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posed jetties, and securely held in position by 
huge blocks of concrete, will soon become 
filled with sedimentary deposit and form ar- 
tificial banks indestructible as those nature is 
daily building at the passes.— Ledger. 


—_——_~oo————_ 


For “The Friend.” 
Cireular of the Bible Association of Friends in America. 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the Annual Queries to be answered pre- 
vious to the general meeting of the Associa- 
tion on the 3rd of Eleventh month, the Cor- 
responding Committee would press upon 
Friends, who have been engaged in the dis- 
tribution of the Holy Scriptures, the import- 
ance of furnishing full and accurate answers 
to all the Queries, and of forwarding their re- 
port seasonably to the Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making dona- 
tions to Auxiliaries, the Board are guided in 
deciding what number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments shall be sent to each, by the infurma- 
tion given in its report. Hence those Aux- 
iliaries that do not report in time, are liable 
to be left out in the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and for- 
warded; and their receipt should always be 
promptly anknowledged. 

Address John S. Stokes, No. 116 N. Fourth 
Street, Philadel phia. 

SAMUEL BeETTLE, 
CuHarRLEs Ruwoaps, 
AntHony M. KimsBer, 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philada., Tenth mo. 1875. 


QUERIES. 

1. What number of families or individuals have been 
gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures by the 
Auxiliary during the past year ? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have been 
sold by the Auxiliary within the past year ? 

3. How many members, male and female, are there 
belonging to the Auxiliary ? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside within 
its limits ? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your 
limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures 
in good clear type, and on fair paper ; if so, how many ? 

6. How many members of our Society, capable of 
reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures ? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably 
be disposed of by sale within your limits? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to suppl 
those within its limits who are not duly furnished with 
the Holy Scriptures ? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would it 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratui- 
tously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family ? 

10. What number would be required in order to fur- 
nish each member of our religious Society, capable of 
reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to pur- 
chase it ? 

11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on 
hand? 


I find the Ancient of Days near me at times, 
and when this is the case I feel neither sick- 
ness nor pain. I have much pleasure in read- 
ing and looking into the steppings of the flock 
and companions of Christ, in the morning of 
our day (as a religious Society.) Alas! what 
did they go through and suffer. I often wish 
that the present generation would look into 
the experience and sufferings of those who 
loved not their lives unto death, who were 
champions in the Christian warfare, and 
turned not their backs in the day of battle, 
who bore the burden and heat of the day, and 
smoothed our paths in the wilderness of this 
world.— Samuel Neale. 





For “ The Friend.” 
William Penn. 
(Continued from page 70.) 

“In the course of the business which ne- 
cessarily claimed his attention as a proprie- 
tor of the province of New Jersey, William 
Penn naturally had his thoughts frequently 
directed towards the settlements of his coun- 
trymen on the far distant shores of America; 
and having been disappointed in the part he 
took in English politics, in an unsuccessful 
effort to procure the election of his friend 
Algernor Sidney to Parliament, his interest 
in that part of the world increased, as his 
mind became occupied with the idea of set- 
tling a free Colony in the pathless wilderness 
on the other side of the Atlantic; where men 
should live under an elective government, 
enact the laws by which they were to be con- 
trolled, admit of no master, but all share in 
equal rights, and rest in the enjoyment of 
civil and religious liberty. Witnessing the 
success that attended the removal of Friends 
to New Jersey, where they were freed from 
the cruel persecution they had endured while 
in Great Britain, under which their brethren 
at home were still suffering grievously, he 
became desirous to obtain the control of such 
portion of the yet unappropriated territory 
over which the King of England claimed the 
sovereignty, as would enable him to found a 
Colony, and ‘‘make a holy experiment ”— 
as he called it—of opening an asylum for the 
oppressed of every land ; where there should 
be secured equality of political and civil rights, 
universal liberty of conscience, personal free- 
dom, and a just regard for the rights of pro- 
perty. 

“ Admiral Penn at different times had loaned 
money to the British government, and to the 
Duke of York; which the costly profligacy 
of the Court had prevented being repaid, and 
with the interest accruing, it amounted at 
that time to between sixteen and seventeen 
thousand pounds sterling. In 1680, William 
Penn petitioned the King, that in order to 
cancel the debt, he should grant him the 
tract of country bounded on the east by the 
Delaware River, and on the south by Lord 
Baltimore’s Province of Maryland ; while the 
western and northern limits were undefined ; 
though the latter was not to interfere with 
the Province of New York. But William 
Penn was by no means popular at the Court. 
The courtiers despised him for his strict con- 
scientiousness ; the clerical party hated him 
for his Quakerism, and open opposition to 
their assumed place and power; while the 
active interest he had taken in promoting the 
return of Sidney—a known Republican—to 
Parliament, had given offence to the King 
and Duke. Private interests and jealousies 
were enlisted against him, and the agents 
of Lord Baltimore and Sir John Werden, 
deputy for the Duke of York, were assiduous 
in their efforts to thwart him, and defeat his 
application. 

“ But he was not a man easily turned aside 
from pursuing that which he thought right 
to attain. The Earl of Sutherland was his 
firm friend in the Privy Council, and there 
were several other persons of note, who took 
warm interest in the success of his colonial 
project. Penn sought and obtained an inter- 
view with the Duke of York, and succeeded 
in changing his feelings towards himself, and 
his views relative to the policy of the grant. 
But, perhaps, the most cogent argument with 
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the King and Council was, the persistent pre- 
sentation by one of the latter, that if the 
grant was withheld the money due must be 
forthcoming. There were many vexatious 
delays and disappointments ; but finally the 
boundaries of the Province being adjusted 
as was then thought clearly and definitely, 
and such clauses introduced into the terms of 
the patent or charter, as were deemed neces- 
sary to secure the paramount authority of the 
King, Charles affixed his signature to it on 
the 4th of the Third month, 1681. Wm. Penn 
proposed to call his Province, New Wales, 


would not consent to it. He then suggested, 
Sylvania, to which the King prefixed Penn, 
out of respect to the late Admiral; and though 
William objected to it, as savoring of vanity 
in him, it was determined to adhere to that 
name. 

“This is not the place to enter into an 
account of the provisions of the Charter, but 
it may be stated, that William Penn was 
made sole and absolute proprietary of the 
Province ; with power, with the assent of 
the freemen residing therein, to make all ne- 
cessary laws, provided they were not incon- 
sistent with the laws of England; to grant 
pardons or reprieves, except in cases of wil- 
ful murder or treason, and to enjoy all such 
duties on imports or exports, as the repre- 
sentatives of the people might assess. There 
was a clause in the Charter, inserted at the 
solicitation of the Bishop of London—that 
whenever twenty of the inhabitants should 
petition the said Bishop for a preacher, he 
should be permitted to reside in the Pro- 
vince, 

* Being now feudal sovereign of so extensive | 
a territory, so far as the act of the King and 
Council could make him, Wm. Penn published 


but the Secretary, who was a Welshman,|dred crimes for which that punishment was 


compelled to frequent or maintain any relj. 
gious worship, place or ministry whatever, 
contrary to his or her mind ; but shall freel 
and fully enjoy his or her Christian liberty 
in that respect, without any interruption or 
reflection. And if any person shall abuse or 
deride any other, for his or her different per. 
suasion and practice in matter of religion, 
such shall be looked upon as a disturber of 
the peace, and be punished a 
“ There were no oaths exacted, and no pro- 
vision made for military defence. He ex. 
empted from the penalty of death two hun. 


inflicted in England, though life was to be 
forfeited for wilful murder. With a view of 
connecting reformation with punishment by 
imprisonment, prisoners were to be kept at 
work, and. subjected to moral discipline. And 
it was enacted ‘ That as a careless and corrupt 
administration of justice draws the wrath of 
God upon Magistrates, so the wildness and 
looseness of the people provoke the indigna.- 
tion of God against a country ; therefore, that 
all such offences against God, as swearing, 
cursing, lying, profane talking, drunkenness, 
drinking of healths, obscene words, (and sev- 
eral other scandalous acts particularly named, ) 
tréasons, misprisions, duels, murders, felony, 
sedition, maims, forcible entries, and other 
violences to the persons and estates of the 
inhabitants of the Province; all prizes, stage 
plays, cards, dice, may-games, gamesters, 
masques, revels, bull-baitings, cock-fightings, 
bear-baitings, and the like, which excite the 
people to rudeness, cruelty and irreligion, 
shall be respectively discouraged and severely 
punished, according to the appointment of the 
Governor and freemen in provincial council 
and general assembly.’ 

‘““George Fox had repeatedly expressed his 


a description of the natural features and|Christian solicitude for the colored people 
resources of the country, and invited those} held as slaves, at that time, by Friends. He 
who were disposed to change their place of had strongly urged upon all who held them, 
abode, and prepared to emigrate, to resort to, to see to their instruction, especially in the 
Pennsylvania, and under its Christian govern-| truths of the gospel as recorded in the Serip- 
ment and special privileges, secure the bless-|tures; that after serving for a certain time 
ings of freedom and political equality. He|they should be freed, and that provision should 
did not disappoint his friends in their expec.|be made for their comfortable enjoyment of 
tation of the benign form of government hejold age. William Penn, in the charter he 
instituted. It was democratic in its spirit, granted to ‘The Free Society of Traders,’ in- 
and its provisions were liberal, and fitted to |serted the following article, showing how fully 
meet the demands of the broad principles of he sympathized in this feeling of G. Fox's, 
popular rights, as they were from time to/and his desire to promote manumission after 
time developed. The article in relation to|aterm of service. ‘ Black servants to be free, 
liberty of conscience deserves to be noticed,'at fourteen years, and, on giving to the Soci- 
as the public declaration of the principles of ¢ty two-thirds of what they can produce on 
Friends on that point, where they had thejland allotted to them by the Society, with 
power of government in their own hands. [stock and tools. If they agree not to this, 
‘““¢Almighty God being only Lord of Con-|to be servants until they do.’” 
science, Father of lights and spirits, and| (To be continued.) 
the author as well as object of all Divine| 
knowledge, faith and worship; who only can 
enlighten the mind, and persuade and con- THE FRIEND. 
vince the understanding of people, in due 
reverence to his authority over the souls of = 
mankind: It is contek te the authority uoceertaninanatinitiiantnat date 
aforesaid, [General Assembly met at Chester, 
12th month 4th, 1682,] that no person now,| Notwithstanding the many things in our 
or at any time hereafter living in this Pro-jreligious Society at the present time, which 
vince, who shall confess and acknowledge one bring great distress on those who are consci- 
Almighty God, to be the Creator, upholder entiously bound to its original doctrines and 
and ruler of the world, and that professeth him testimonies, it will not do for them, in their 
or herself obliged in conscience to live peace-' great. discouragement, to give way to the 
ably and justly under the civil government, temptation of the enemy of all righveousness, 
shall in any wise be molested or prejudiced to believe that the days of the Society of 
for his or her conscientious persuasion or Friends are numbered, and that ere long there 
practice ; nor shall he or she at any time be will be no place for it in the visible church. 
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covenant, and to those that remember his com- 
mandments to do them. 


ernment fixing the prices. This measure will complete NOTICE. 
the impoverishment of the Polish nobility. : The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Asso. 
_ A Milan dispatch of the 18th, mentions the arrival | ciation of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will bs 
Sa in that city of eee William, of Germany, the | held at No. 109 N. Tenth St., on Third-day evening, 
Crown Prince and other distinguished personages. It)96th inst., at 7} o’clock. Members of the Women 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. was expected the emperor would remain in Milan Sdench are = ee to attend. 7 
three or four days. The reception is said to have been A. M. Krvzer, 
“most enthusiastic,” about 100,000 persons being as-} Philada., 10th mo. 11th, 1875. Secretary, 
sembled at the railway station to greet the visitors. 
Thiers, ex-President of France, recently delivered WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
an address in the south of France, in which he said that : : 
the republic must be maintained. He denied that the eine my Sree on Second-day 
republic would isolate France, and said she may count Puseits end athete intending to send pupils to the 
upon the sympathy of Europe. The European policy Institution will please make timely application to 


of the future will be peace and non-intervention. ) : 
‘ ce BENJAMIN PassMorRE, Sup’t., (Address Street Road 
Thiers also advocated a liberal and modern system of P. O., Chester Co.. Pa.,) or to CHarLEs J. ALLEN, 


education. . : i 
Unitep States.—The expenses of the Post-office Treasurer, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Department, during the last fiscal year, amounted to re \ 
$33,611,309, and the receipts for the same period were W ESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
227,561,503, showing that the expenditures exceed the The Winter Sesston of the School will commence 
receipts $6,049,806. The excess of expenditures is due |0 Second-day the Ist of 11th month. 
in part to the establishment of non-paying and dupli- Pupils who have been regularly entered and who go 
cate mail routes, through the influence of members of | by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at 
Congress. the depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Rail- 
The United States steamer Tuscarora, now at San |road, corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, b 
Francisco, has been ordered to sail from that port on a |&!¥VIng their names to the Ticket-agent there, who is 
cruise of four months among the various groups of is- |farnished with a list of the pupils for that purpose. In 
lands in the Pacific ocean, for the purpose of taking such case the passage, including the stage fare from the 
soundings to ascertain the best route for a cable in those Railroad Station, will be charged at the School, to be 
waters. The waters of the Fiji Islands, New Caledonia paid for with the other incidental charges at the close 
and New Zealand are to be examined, as well as|of the term. Tickets can also be procured of the Trea- 
others. surer, 304 Arch street. Conveyances will be at the 
Official reports show the number of distilleries in |STREET Roav Srarron on Second and Third-days, the 
operation on the Ist inst., to be 174; capable of pro-| 1st and 2nd of the month, to meet the trains that leave 
ducing daily 189,883 gallons of whiskey. During the Philadelphia at 7.35 and 10 a. m., and 12.30, 2.30 and 
Ninth month there was a large increase in the number | 4-40 P. M. g 7 
of distilleries. bay Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first and 
A section of one of the great trees of California has |Chestnut streets or at Eighteenth and Market. If left 
been sent by railroad for exhibition next year at the |@t the latter place, it must be put under the care of 
Centennial Exposition. The section is 16 feet long,|H. Alexander & Sons, who will convey it thence to 
with a diameter of 20 feet. It was taken from a tree | Thirty-first and Chestnut at a charge of 10 cents per 
276 feet in height, with a diameter at the base of 26 |trunk, to be paid to them. Those who prefer can have 
feet. The tree, as indicated by the annual rings, was | their baggage sent for to any place in the built-up 
2120 vears old. of the City, by sending word on the day previous 
According to the census returns for the city of New | (through the post-office or otherwise) to H. Alexander 
York, just completed, the total population of the city }& Sons, N. E. corner of 18th and Market Sts. Their 
and county this year is 1,056,255 citizens and 93,046 |Charge in such case for taking baggage to Thirty-first 
aliens, or 1,149,302 of all classes. In 1865 there were |nd Chestnut streets, will be 25 cents per trunk. For 
726,386 citizens and 160,737 aliens, including 8,899 |the same charge they will also collect baggage from the 
colored people, not taxed, or a total population of other railroad depots, if the checks are left at their office 
887,123, making a gain of 262,179 in ten years. corner of 18th and Market Sts. Baggage put under 
Prof. Jenney, chief of the United States geological their care, if properly marked, will not require any at- 
expedition to the Black Hills, reports as the result of |tention from the owners, either at the West Philadel- 
five months exploration, that the valleys are all adapted | Phia depot, or at the Street Road Station, but will be 
to agriculture, and the hills and canyons to stock rais- forwarded direct to the School. It may not always go 
ing. The rainfall is plentiful, and timber is abundant, |" the same train as the owner, but it will go on the 
He reports gold fields extending forty miles north from |8@me day, provided the notice to H. Alexander & Sons 
Harney’s Peak, and twenty miles wide, that contain | Teaches them in time. i 
gold in quantities that will pay from three to five dol- |, DURING THE Session, passengers for the School will 
lars per day to the man, and that there are bars on | be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of the 
many of the streams that will pay much more than that. | first train from the City, every day except First-days 
He brought with him an ounce of coarse gold that two |@74 small packages for the pupils, if left at Frien 
men obtained with ten hours labor. Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forwarded 
The total product of pig iron in the United States, in |¢very Sixth-day at 12 o'clock, except on the last two Sizth- 
the year 1874, was 2,639,413 tons, which is 178,865 tons|@ys in the Twelfth month, and the expense charged in 
less than in 1873. There were 701 furnaces at the close | their bills. . 
of the year, of which 336 were out of blast. Tenth month 15th, 1875. 


Fore1Gn.—There were heavy gales around the coasts 
of Great Britain the 14th inst., causing the wreck of 
several vessels and the loss of a number of lives. 

The British Minister at Pekin, has informed the 
Foreign Office that he has obtained from the Chinese 
government the guarantees which he considered neces- 
sary. 

The Bank of England has advanced the rate of in- 
terest from 2} to 3} per cent. During the week ending 
on the 14th inst., the bank reserve of bullion was les- 
sened £1,330,060. 

An Admiralty minute exonerates Vice Admiral 
Tarleton, commanding the fleet, and Captain Hickley, 
of the Iron Duke, from responsibility for sinking of the 
iron-clad Vanguard. The minute is censured by the 
public press. The London Standard says, the minute 
will not secure more public approval than the Admir- 
alty circular in regard to fugitive slaves, which the 
government found it necessary to suspend last week. 

The Pandora, one of the vessels connected with the 
English Arctic Expedition, has arrived at the island 
of Disco, after a voyage during which some slight col- 
lisions with icebergs occurred. A later dispatch reports 
the return of the Pandora to England. When at Peel 
Sound, near King William’s Island, she encountered 
impenetrable ice, and it was feared she would be frozen 
in. The graves of three of Sir John Franklin’s men 
on Beachy Island, were discovered. 

London, 10th mo. 18th.—Consols 943. U.S. sixes, 
1865, 1033; new five per cents, 1034. 

Liverpool. — Uplands cotton, 74d.; Orleans, 7d. 
Breadstuffs quiet and quotations unchanged. 

A Paris dispatch says that 560 Carlist soldiers who 
crossed the frontier into France, have been disarmed 
by the French authorities. Another band of 400 who 
entered France, have been interned at Tarbis. 

Prince Bismarck is unwell, and will not therefore 
accompany the German Emperor on his visit to Italy. 

The Bavarian Chamber of Deputies, after a violent 
debate, passed the address of the Ultramontane party 
calling for the dismissal of the present Ministers. The 
address passed by a vote of 79 to 76. 

The Spanish note in reply to the Vatican, is con- 
sidered at Rome to be conciliatory. The Ministry ex- 
plain that they were defeated. They will make every 
effort to establish an understanding, but cannot foretell 
what will be the Cortes’ solution of the question. The 
clause of the Constitution establishing religious liberty 
must be maintained, 

The Madrid Epoca has an editorial article explana- 
tory of the note recently sent to the Vatican. “ The 
note,” the Epoca says, “ points to the religious condi- 
tion of Europe, and makes the deduction that Spain 
cannot be exceptional. It expressed a wish to nego- 
tiate for the modification of some of the articles of the 
concordat of 1851, which can never be executed.” 

There are very few armed Carlists remaining in 
Catalonia. 

Advices from India say that 20,000 people have been 
rendered homeless by the floods in the province of 
Guzerat. 

Henry M. Stanley, who was sent out to prosecute 
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more fully Livingstone’s explorations in Central Africa,} The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered age ae 
has finally reached the Lake Victoria Nyanza, after a}340. There were 56 deaths of consumption, 12 of| _ FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
most difficult and perilous journey, in which he lost| croup, and 12 of diptheria. Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


half his force of 300 men, by sickness, hardships, and 
the hostilities of the natives. A second letter has been 
received by the New York Herald, in which Stanley 
details his explorations on the lake, in a small steamer 
conveyed thither in sections. The lake, as far as ex- 
plored, is fed by comparatively small streams, has a 
very irregular shore, is dotted with occasional islands, 
and is surrounded by a very diversified country, which 
varies from lofty mountains to extensive and sterile 
plains. It abounds in hippopotami, which are very 
tame, and its shores are peopled by numerous savage 
tribes, among whom the appearance of the steamer, 
with its company of explorers, excited great curiosity 
and alarm. His journey from the sea to the lake, a 
ne of 700 miles, lasted one hundred and three 
ays. 

The insurrection in European Turkey appears to be 
nearly suppressed, the Turks holding the districts which 
was considered the last refuge of the insurgents. 

The London Times has a special from Berlin saying 
that Russia has commanded the Polish proprietors in 
the provinces of Wilna, Groadna, Koona, Minsk and 
Pitepsk, to sell their farms to Russian tenants, the gov- 


Tne Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations| Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WortE- 
on the 18th inst. New York.—American gold, 116}.|~e@Ton, M. D. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 123 ; do. 1868, 1204; new five per cents,| Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


1173. Superfine flour, $5.10 a $5.50; extra, $5.70| made to the S intendent 
a $6.00; finer brands, $6.50 a $9.25. ’No. 2 Chicago ea RpeaemaTEA, <2 te Sag: SN ra 


spring wheat, $1.26 a $1.28; No. 3do., $1.16; white 
Michigan, $1.47 a $1.50. Oats, 40 a 51 cts. Western ; . 
white corn, 71 a 74 cts.; yellow, 72a 73 cts. Philadel-|_ MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, Rancocas, N. J, 
phia.—Cotton, 14} a 15} cts. for uplands and New Or- 10th mo. 13th, 1875, CHARLEs StToKEs, of Medford, to 
leans. Superfine flour, $4.50 a $5.00; finer brands,|P#EBe P. Hatnes, daughter of the late Ezra Haines, 
$5.50 a $8.50. Old red wheat, $1.42 a $1.43; amber, | Of the former place. F 

$1.45. Rye, 75a 85 cts. Yellow corn, 72 cts. Oats,| ,7 , at Friends’ Meeting, Arch Street, Philadel- 
40 a 50 cts. About 3500 beef cattle were sold at 7 a|Phia, 10th mo. 14th, 1875, Lours, son of Carlton P. 
74 cts. per lb. gross for extra, 6 a 6} cts., for fair to Stokes, of Woodbury, N. J., to Exizaseru K., daughter 
good, and 4 a 5} cts. forcommon. Sheep, 5} a 6 cts. of Samnel H. and Abigail A. Roberts, of this city. 
per lb. gross. Receipts, 13,000 head. Hogs, $12 a —— 

$13.00 per 100 lb. net. Receipts, 6,000 head. Chicago. |. Diep, at Camden, N.J., on Seventh-day, the 2nd 
—No. | spring wheat, $1.13 a $1.16; No.2 do., $1.124 ;| instant, after a very short illness, ANN HARDACRE, if 
No. 3 do., $1.00. No. 2 mixed corn, 54} cts. Oats, 354|the 49th year of her age. Her remains were interred 
cis. Barley, 97} ets. Rye, 72} cis. Lard, 13} ets. (on the Sth, in Friends’ Burying-ground at Newton, of 
Baltimore.—No. 2 western red wheat, $1.38; amber, which Meeting she was a valued member. Her frien 
$1.50 a $1.55; Maryland white, $1.20 a $1.50. Southern | #re comforted in the belief that through adorable mercy 
white corn, 83 cts. ; yellow, 73 cts. Oats, 40 a 48 cts, |she was prepared for the solemn change. 







































































































